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change as that from reciprocating engines to CHAP.
turbines is attended with danger. To place a ^J^2^
steam liner in charge of a crew entirely trained
on sailing vessels, would lead to disaster. A sub-
marine in charge of men who had always handled
surface vessels would surely come to grief. And
so it is when men try, as the French did9 to meet
changing needs by an entire change of their whole
constitution. By attempting too much they made
such changes as were necessary impossible to work.
Instead of keeping all that was serviceable in the
mechanism, they kept on scrapping the whole of it,
and thus wasted the precious experience they had
gained. In the general result, progress was delayed
rather than hastened.

The lesson is one to be drawn from the history Danger of
of all constitutions. That of the British Con- impeSfi
stitution, with its origin lost in antiquity, and with a^feplsode
a history so much the longest and most interesting,
is peculiarly calculated to point this lesson. But so
long as students of the British Constitution confine
their attention to * English history/ they will be
certain to press it to wrong conclusions. The title
* English history * goes deeper than the covers of
the books. It means that their writers have
concentrated their minds upon one side of their
subject, and one only. They have much to tell
their readers of the origin and gradual development
of the English Constitution, but little of how it
became the British Constitution, and still less of
how it came to be the Constitution under which a
quarter of the human race now lives. A recent
work of the kind in seven volumes, styled, as is
usual, A History qfMngland, disposes of the Union